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CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM MR. WALEY 

Editor of Poetry: Perhaps you will allow me a few 
words of reply to Mr. Fujita's review of my book on 
Japanese poetry. 

He quotes my translation of the poem about the salt- 
burners, and says, "Reading the translation one wonders 
what it is all about." "In the original," he continues, "I 
feel the quietude of a spring evening," etc. 

Now the unexpressed connotations of the poem, detailed 
by the reviewer, are quite as easily derivable from the state- 
ments of the translation as from those of the original. From 
the translation any intelligent European reader would de- 
duce, just as Mr. Fujita does from reading the Japanese, that 
the sea is calm, that there is no wind, that a boat or two 
may be crossing the bay, and so on. What the translation 
unavoidably lacks is beauty of form. The originals, I can 
assure Mr. Fujita, have (if I may take the poem he quotes 
as an example of what an uta does convey to him) just the 
same connotations for me as for him. And I think that the 
translations would suggest to anyone sufficiently familiar 
with English the same unexpressed inferences as the orig- 
inals do. Certainly the word "salt-burners" would not, as 
Mr. Fujita suggests, convey the idea of "witches" to any 
Englishman. 

It is not necessary for the translator to detail these in- 
ferences and connotations, as Japanese often do when intro- 
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ducing us to their poetry; for he addresses himself solely to 
persons of an imagination sufficiently active to supply the 
background for themselves. 

In short, Mr. Fujita admits that I understand the ex- 
pressed, but doubts whether I understand the unexpressed 
in Japanese poetry, thus assuming that I have no poetic im- 
agination, which, without further proof, seems to me un- 
generous. We are in general so much clumsier than the 
Japanese that I think they are sometimes tempted to forget 
that we poor creatures have any wits at all. 

Arthur Waley 

A poet's protest 
After reading the Announcement in the last Poetry 

The printer and the binder, 

The printer's devil too, 
And all except the poor contrib! — 

What can the devil do? 

The office must be paid for, 

The added price of coal; 
And everything keeps going up 

Except the poet's dole! 

And still he sings, though hunger 
Should make his stomach squirm. 

What bird could sing so loud a note, 

With such a slender worm? Anon 
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